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Malaya’s First Year of Independence 


BY J. NORMAN PARMER 


O* AuGcusT 31, 1957 the Federation of Malaya be- 
came a sovereign, independent state under circum- 
stances more favorable than any experienced by other 
newly independent countries of Southeast Asia. Heavy 
foreign capital investment in former years, a small and 
industrious population, a rapidly growing number of 
trained administrators and other members of the pro- 
fessions, substantial land and undeveloped resources and 
a satisfactory relationship with the larger political entity 
of the Commonwealth—all these facts augured well for 
the new nation’s future and the lessening or eventual 
solution of Malaya’s numerous difficult social and eco- 
nomic problems. A year has passed. Although not with- 
out anxieties and disappointments, it has been a year 
filled with many gratifying achievements. 

The Alliance, a coalition of three major communal 
parties—the United Malays’ National Organization 
(U.M.N.O.), the Malayan Chinese Association 
(M.C.A.), and the Malayan Indian Congress (M.I.C.) 
—continued to provide a government. Formed in 1952 
and vigorously espousing merdeka (freedom), the Al- 
liance swept into office in the first Federal Legislative 
Council elections in 1955.' The British may not have 
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1 Seven parties and a number of independents con- 
tested. The Alliance was the only party to put up a full slate 
of candidates, winning 51 of the 52 popularly-elected seats in 
an expanded 98-member Federal Legislative Council. The of- 
ficial report is: Federation of Malaya, Report on the First 
Election of Members to the Legislative Council of the Fed- 
eration of Malaya, by T. E. Smith, (Kuala Lumpur, 1955). 
For discussions sec: Francis Carnell, “The Malayan Elec- 
tions,” Pacific Affairs, December 1955, pp. 315-330 and Irene 
Tinker, “Malayan Elections: Electoral Pattern for Plural So- 
Western Political Quarterly, June 1956, pp. 258-282. 
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regarded the Alliance as the perfect combination of 
political forces to which to transfer power. But to delay 
independence would have led to the emergence of more 
extreme, less desirable and less stable political forces. 
Besides, the Alliance had some strong points in its favor: 
its leaders were conservative, Western-trained and con- 
genial to British political institutions and economic in- 
terests. Moreover, possessing the best organization, the 
most experience and probably the strongest financial 
resources, they appeared likely to remain in power for 
some time. 

Under the 1957 constitution, the first elections to the 
Federal Parliament will be held in 1959.? Will the Al- 





2 When the Federal Parliament is established in 1959, 
it will consist of an appointed and indirectly elected Senate 
of 38 members and a popularly elected House of Representa- 
tives of 104 members. For a brief description and commen- 
tary on the 1957 constitution and on some of the political 
aspects of its drafting, see: J. Norman Parmer, “Constitutional 
Change in Malaya’s Plural Society,” Far Eastern Survey, Oc- 
tober 1957, pp. 145-152. 
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liance repeat its 1955 success in those elections? An 
Alliance victory could provide continued political sta- 
bility for social and economic advance. If the Alliance 
cannot win a majority, are there other political forces 
capable of providing a stable government? The heter- 
ogeneity of Malayan society should make for the prolif- 
eration of political forces. Yet political opportunity is 
so new that many political forces have thus far not be- 
come fully articulate. The answers to these questions 
must therefore be sought in an examination of the de- 
veloping political scene and particularly in the politics 
within and the relations between the major parties in 
the Alliance. 


The Position of U.M.N.O. 


Heretofore the numerical strength of the Alliance 
has been provided by the United Malays’ National Or- 
ganization. It has been the pre-eminent national Malay 
party and the great majority of Malays have supported 
it because of their twin desires of obtaining indepen- 
dence and of maintaining communal solidarity lest they 
be submerged by the non-Malays. The party has had 
Western-educated leaders who are socially and economi- 
cally conservative but moderate and responsible in their 
nationalism. Now that independence has been attained, 
the desire for communal solidarity remains and is per- 
haps even stronger because of the removal of British 
rule. At the same time, different interests within the 
community and within the party are becoming more 
articulate. 

In June 1958, the annual general meeting of the 
U.M.N.O. assembly unanimously re-elected Prime 
Minister Tengku Abdul Rahman and Deputy Prime 
Minister Dato Abdul Razak as president and deputy 
president of U.M.N.O. Trouble was encountered, how- 
ever, when U.M.N.O. leaders introduced a draft con- 
stitution for a new party, the Pakatan Perikatan or Al- 
liance Organization. Designed to perfect a more united 
Alliance before the 1959 elections, it appears to be a 
super-party in which the present parties will retain 
their identities but be subject to the policies and discip- 
line of the new party’s executive. Delegates made 
strenuous efforts to reduce Chinese representation on 
the proposed party’s policy-making national council and 
executive council. These moves were defeated and the 
draft constitution finally approved, but U.M.N.O. and 
other Alliance leaders decided to postpone further ac- 
tion. 

Another possibly significant U.M.N.O. problem has 
been the threatened resignation from the party of 
Malay school teachers organized into a federation re- 
portedly 10,000 strong. They want more rapid introduc- 
tion of Malay secondary education under the new na- 
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tional school program.’ The move was apparently pre- 
vented but some dissatisfaction persists. 

The Malayan Chinese Association continues to be 
almost the only articulate political organization among 
the Chinese, although it by no means speaks for the 
whole community. At the annual meeting of the party’s 
general committer in March of this year, Dato Sir 
Cheng-lock Tan, who has headed the party since its 
inception, was defeated for the presidency by Dr. Lim 
Chong-eu, a British-trained physician from Penang. 
Most of the key party positions also changed hands. In 
particular, Colonel Sir Henry Hau-shik Lee, the Al- 
liance government’s Finance Minister who was ousted 
from a formal position of power in 1956, became chair- 
man of the party’s important political subcommittee. 
The party and the Chinese community remain divided, 
but Lim’s election suggests a communally more con- 
servative leadership and a concerted effort to attain 
greater communal unity. This may be ascribed at least in 
part to a Chinese appreciation that they now live under 
a government dominated in its essentials by the Malays. 
Dr. Lim has, however, professed his intention of keeping 
the Alliance intact by maintaining the M.C.A.’s ties 
with U.M.N.O. He is also trying to implement a long 
postponed reorganization of the party which aims at 
strengthening the power of the central headquarters 
over the branches. The M.C.A. is again seeking sup- 
porters among working class Chinese, in an effort to 
overcome its predominantly conservative character. 

Alliance opponents are chiefly Malay communal 
porters among working-class Chinese, in an effort to 
include the Party Negara led by Dato Sir Onn bin 
Ja’afar and the Pan-Malayan Islamic Party (P.M.I.P.) 
which won a single seat in the Federal Legislative 
Council elections in 1955. The P.M.I.P. president is 
Dr. Burhanuddin al-Helmy. The success of the Malay 
parties depends on winning Malays away from 
U.M.N.O. or on capturing all or part of the U.M.N.O. 
organization. The latter does not at present seem likely, 
and both Negara and P.M.I.P.—although they differ 
one from the other—have pursued the former tactic. 
Malay opposition leaders deny that they want to split 
the community, but they champion a narrow and con- 





3 After several years of heated controversy, a national 
education program was enacted into law in 1957. By estab- 
lishing a common curriculum in primary schools while per- 
mitting instruction in the Malay, Kuo Yu (Chinese “national” 
language) or Tamil languages, it seeks to inculcate Malayan 
loyalty and retain some cultural independence. English is to 
be a compulsory second language in all schools. At the sec- 
ondary level, instruction in Malay and English is to be em- 
phasized although instruction in Kuo Yu and Tamil is per- 
mitted. Full implementation of the program will require some 
time. See Federation of Malaya, Report of the Education 
Committee 1956 (Kuala Lumpur, 1956). 
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servative Malay nationalism and charge the Alliance 
government with not being sufficiently true to Malay 


interests. 


The 1957 constitution contained revisions, urged by 
U.M.N.O. leaders, which clearly had the aim of 
diminishing criticisms of this nature. Nevertheless, issues 
have been riased. “Malay” rather than “Malayan” is 
demanded as the name of the nationality of Malaya’s 
citizens. Citizenship qualifications are said to be too 
liberal for non-Malays. The government is criticized 
for not satisfactorily encouraging the use and develop- 
ment of the Malay language. Independence is alleged 
to be unreal because British have been retained in high 
positions. Some of the criticisms are on religious grounds, 
which is perhaps partly the result of an unconscious 
striving by some Malays to attain greater communal 
identity through Islam. The Malay parties have ob- 
tained some Malay-language press support, but they 
have not registered any notable successes in local polls 
and Federal by-elections. Early in 1958, talk was heard 
of possible co-operation between the Negara and the 
P.M.I.P. in the 1959 elections. 


Election victories over the Alliance have been ob- 
tained mostly by two left-wing parties, the Peoples’ 
Progressive Party (P.P.P.) and the Labour Party of 
Malaya. Mr. D. R. Seenivasagam, P.P.P. leader, won a 
Federal Legislative Council by-election in Novem- 
ber 1957. A Ceylonese lawyer, he ran against an M.C.A. 
official in a mainly Chinese constituency on an anti- 
Alliance platform particularly criticizing the national 
education policy. The Labour Party subsequently de- 
feated Alliance candidates for town council seats in 
Georgetown (Penang), Taiping, Kuala Lumpur and 
Seremban. In Georgetown, the Labour Party obtained 
control of the council and the party’s chairman, Mr. 
D. S. Ramanathan, a teacher in a Christian mission 
school, became the city’s mayor. Alliance defeats were 
ascribed to the Malay minorities in urban constituen- 
cies, strongly implying that Chinese and Indian voters 
had not supported the Alliance. A third left-wing party 
organized on a communal basis is the Party Ra’ayat, 
whose leader has been the English-educated, former 
journalist and ex-detainee, Inche Ahmad Boestamam. 
Boestamam has avoided links with Negara and P.M.I.P. 
and seeks to offer the Malays a “socialist” party. The 
Labour Party and Party Ra’ayat formed a National 
Socialist Front in 1957. 


The year has also seen important developments con- 
cerning the Malayan Communist Party. An amnesty 
for Communist terrorists, declared shortly after indepen- 
dence, lapsed at the end of July. It produced the highest 
surrender rate ever attained in the ten-year old rebellion, 
but about a thousand terrorists are believed to be still 
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in the jungle, chiefly on the Perak-Thailand border and 
in Johore. An M.C.P. peace bid in October-November 
1957 was fruitless. The Communists demand party rec- 
ognition as the minimum condition for ending the 
struggle. Since both sides are adamant, the Emergency 
seems likely to drag on ultimately to an unannounced 
conclusion. The government is planning for two more 
years of Emergency expenditures.‘ 


The Communist Threat 

In the meantime, the Communists (who remain over- 
whelmingly Chinese) seek to infiltrate political parties, 
trade unions and schools. In October 1957, the govern- 
ment detained four Chinese officers of the National 
Union of Factory and General Workers on the ground 
that they were spreading Communist doctrines and 
were linked to the Communist-influenced “Middle 
Road” group of Singapore unions. A number of Chinese 
teen-aged students have also been arrested for alleged 
subversive activity. Most unions and socialist political 
groups recognize the possibility of Communist subversion 
and have taken measures designed to protect themselves. 
In mid-1958, the government claimed to have captured 
an M.C.P. directive instructing its members to support 
left-wing parties in the 1959 elections. Socialist leaders 
questioned the authenticity of the document and sug- 
gested that the Alliance had begun electioneering. Mr. 
Ramanathan urged Alliance leaders to be on guard 
against Communist infiltration of: their own parties. 

The largest actual or potential Communist support 
lies among the rural and working-class, China-oriented 
Chinese many of whom probably are not eligible for 
citizenship or, if eligible, may not avail themselves of 
it. The Communists may, however, ultimately widen 
their support among the Chinese by posing as cham- 
pions of the actual or imagined grievances of the com- 
munity. It is therefore important that the present econ- 
omically and socially conservative Chinese who claim 
to head the community be leaders in fact as well as in 
name. Their success or failure will partly be determined 
by the degree of political opportunity and_ political 
effectiveness they will have in a Malay-dominated 
electorate and government and partly also by their 
ability to compromise and to counsel the Chinese com- 
munity in moderation. 

Although it is rather early to hazard a forecast, 
Alliance prospects for continuing in power—a year 





4 See the speech by Dr. Ismail bin Dato Abdul Rah- 
man, Federation of Malaya: One Year after Independence 
and Future Prospects, at the 11th Annual Conference of the 
Far East—America Council of Commerce and Industry, New 
York, September 25, 1958. Press Release No. AMB.9/58 of 
the Embassy of the Federation of Malaya, Washington, D. C., 
September 25, 1958. 
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after independence—: ~°ar good.° The moderate 
leadership of U.M.N.O. seems likely to continue to 
command a majority of Malay support. An important 
test (and an indication of the trend of Malay politics) 
will be U.M.N.O.’s general assembly meeting in 1959 
prior to the elections. Alliance success will also depend 
on the M.C.A. and M.I.C. winning the support of a 
significant number of Chinese and Indian voters, par- 
ticularly if there is some diminution of Malay support 
for U.M.N.O. An undetermined but probably substan- 
tial number of Chinese blame the M.C.A. for failure 
to obtain better terms in respect to citizenship, language 
and national education policy. The left-wing parties 
are likely to score in constituencies having urban non- 
Malays. Nevertheless, many non-Malay voters would 
seem to have good reason to support socially and ec- 
onomically conservative parties anxious to maintain 
communal unity and stay on good terms with moderate 
Malay leaders. 

The Alliance is working hard to compile a record 
of social and economic achievement and hopes to cam- 
paign as the political organization which won indepen- 
dence and has provided stability and progress. Addi- 
tionally, specific appeals for the maintenance of com- 
munal unity will undoubtedly be made by leaders of 
each party. The Malay opposition parties can be ex- 
pected to continue with their charges of neglect of 
Malay interests. The left-wing parties profess democratic 
socialism and will make a class appeal. They will prob- 
ably also advocate public ownership of major indus- 
tries, help to small business, repeal of the Emergency 
Regulations and perhaps recognition of the Malayan 
Communist Party, more social and economic reform 
legislation and the departure of foreign troops from 
Malaya. The opposition parties may have some diffi- 
culty finding sufficient candidates and funds to con- 
test in every constituency. 


The Alliance has a good chance of winning the 1959 








5 Accurate information on the size of the electorate is 
not yet available at this writing. A rough estimate is that 
the number of persons qualifying as voters by age and citizen- 
ship will number about 3 million in a population of 6.4 mil- 
lion. But not all persons eligible for citizenship under the 
citizenship provisions in the new constitution will necessarily 
take it up. In the 1955 elections, persons qualified to vote 
by age and citizenship were thought to total about 1.6 mil- 
lion. Persons acquiring citizenship during the first year of 
independence while special dispensations were in effect prob- 
ably totaled less than one million. Some of these would not 
be of voting age. The potential electorate in 1959 may be 
roughly placed at about 2% million, with the Malays prob- 
ably having a small majority. Voter registration for the 1959 
elections is expected to be voluntary as in 1955. The Com- 
missioner of Elections was reported in July to have said that 
the Malays would dominate the electoral rolls for at least 
the next ten years. The Malay Mail, July 1, 1958, p. 5. 
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Federal elections, but the possibilities for the emergence 
of an enlightened and responsible opposition do not 
appear bright. Probably neither the Malay nor the 
left-wing parties will be able separately to form an 
effective opposition, but neither do they have sufficient 
common ground on which to unite as a single opposi- 
tion. Conceivably, at their best, they could win suffi- 
cient seats between them to keep the Alliance from 
winning a majority. The need for an Alliance plurality 
to seek a partner to form a coalition government would 
result in some interesting political introspection by the 
Alliance and particularly by U.M.N.O. leaders. How- 
ever, the prospect of a coalition government at this 
stage is not a pleasant one. Political stability would 
probably be sacrificed and the parliamentary experiment 
placed in jeopardy. In this connection, it is interesting 
to observe that the major role of the democratic social- 
ists in Malayan politics may not be primarily to offset 
conservative political and economic forces on the one 
hand nor to act as a shield against communism on the 
other as has often been suggested. Rather their task 
may be to counter-balance narrow and conservative 
Malay nationalism which must also be regarded as a 
threat to the constitution. 

Politics will be importantly affected by economic 
issues. The Federation’s fundamental economic prob- 
lem is not unique; it is one of mounting population 
pressure on existing economic resources. The total popu- 
lation will increase from about 6.4 million this year 
to 8.5 million in 1967; the labor force, from 1.6 million 
to 2 million. The problem is intensified by a decided 
movement from rural and marginal areas into urban 
and developed areas.* No new capital is being invested 
in the rubber and tin industries and in fact some foreign 
capital has been withdrawn.’ Thus far no really im- 
portant new enterprises have appeared. Unless signifi- 
cant economic expansion occurs the present compara- 
tively good standard of living of many Malayans will 
deteriorate and aspirations for higher living standards 
will not be fulfilled. Nor will there be the wherewithal 
to improve the living conditions of the rural people, es- 
pecially the Malays. To cope with this situation, the 
government is seeking ways to improve the efficiency of 
existing industries and to encourage local and foreign 
private investment in new ones. 

A five-year development plan was approved by the 





6 Federation of Malaya, Legislative Council Debates Of- 
ficial Report . . . 4th to 13th December 1957 (Kuala Lum- 
pur, 1958), Cols. 4243-4247. A detailed report on the 1957 
census has not yet appeared. 

7 Sir Eric Macfadyean has estimated that one-tenth 
which would be about 150,000 acres) of European-owned 
estates has been sold to Malayans. This statement is' repro- 
duced in the Natural Rubber News, (Washington, D. C.), 
July 1958, p. S-3. 
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Alliance-dominated Federal Council in October 1956. 
Based on the World Bank Survey of 1954,* the plan 
envisages an expenditure of US$452.7 million over 
the period 1956-60.° Of the total, 25.4 per cent is al- 
located to the improvement of agriculture, mining and 
industry; 25.2, to the improvement and expansion of 
transportation and communication facilities; 9.5, to 
education, chiefly to implement the national education 
program; 7.9, to power development; 7.4, to municipal 
public works and the development of public housing; 
and 5.2, to medical facilities, including rural health 
schemes. Most of the funds required are to be obtained 
by drawing on financial reserves, US$83.3 million; by 
internal loans, US$206.7 million; by assistance from 
the United Kingdom government, US$50.7 million and 
by loans raised in London, US$28.3 million. An addi- 
tional US$77 million will have to be raised elsewhere 
probably by foreign loans. Certain large development 
projects are not provided for in the plan. These include 
irrigation and land development schemes, a hydro- 
electric project in the Cameron Highlands and a new 
east-west railway. Such projects are to be financed by 
foreign loans, probably chiefly from _ international 
agencies. 

The highest priority in the plan is the improvement of 
the rubber plantation industry. To compete with syn- 
thetic rubber facilities being rapidly developed or ex- 
panded all over the world, natural rubber producers 
have for some years sought to lower production costs 
by replanting or new planting with high-yielding rubber 
‘trees developed by intensive research. The government 
has concerned itself with replanting since 1951, although 
not without controversy. Much criticized was a rec- 
ommendation of a government inquiry mission in 1954 
which in effect urged the government to compel pro- 
ducers to replant.’® In 1955, the government introduced 
a plan whereby estates and smallholdings were encour- 
aged to reinvest their profits in replanting by offering 
them substantial replanting grants out of public reve- 
nue.'' The new program, added to previous efforts, has 





8 International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, The Economic Development of Malaya, (Baltimore, 
1955). 

9 Federation of Malaya, Report on Economic Planning 
in the Federation of Malaya in 1956 and on the Outcome of 
the Financial Talks held in London from December the 21st, 
1956 to January the 10th, 1957. (Kuala Lumpur, 1957). 

10 Federation of Malaya, Report of the Mission of En- 
quiry into the Rubber Industry of Malaya 1954 (Kuala Lum- 
pur, 1954). 

11 The relevant documents are: Federation of Malaya, 
Taxation and Replanting in the Rubber Industry (Kuala Lum- 
pur 1955); Legislative Council Debates Official Report .. . 
4th and Sth May 1955, Cols. 309-336, 345-404; also, Ibid., 
Ist and 2nd June 1955, Cols. 694-703 (Kuala Lumpur 1955). 
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resulted in substantial progress. At the end of 1958 
estates will probably have more than half of their two 
million acres in high-yielding trees.’* Smallholders have 
been slow to replant, but good progress has been made 
since 1955, About 20 percent of the more than 1.5 
million acres of small and medium holdings will have 
been replanted by the erd of 1958."* The Federation’s 
rubber production is rising and seems certain to con- 
tinue rising at an increasing rate. Malaya, in fact, stands 
a good chance of surpassing Indonesian production in 
the next few years; this would then make the Federa- 
tion the world’s leading producer of natural rubber. 

The encouraging progress of replanting largely ex- 
plains the Federation government’s position at the 14th 
meeting of the International Rubber Study Group held 
in Hamburg, Germany, in June of this year. In contrast 
to its own position in the past and to the stand taken 
by the delegations from Ceylon and Indonesia, the Fed- 
eration did not favor international stabilization of rub- 
ber prices.'* The feasibility of stabilization at this time 
can be questioned generally, but for the Federation in 
particular stabilization would probably mean restriction 
of output and reduced government revenues leading to 
curtailment of replanting and added impetus to syn- 
thetic producers to expand their facilities. Lower prices, 
which stabilization aims to avoid, will not necessarily 
hurt Malayan producers who have a rising output and a 
declining cost of production. Indeed, a profitable lower 
price for natural rubber in order to compete with 
synthetic rubber is the object of replanting. Declining 
prices in the future may make Malayan producers sharp 
competitors for those shares of the rubber market now 
held by high-cost Asian producers. Ultimately the Fed- 
eration may again favor rubber price stabilization but 
probably only after its producers’ costs of production 
have been lowered and they have captured a larger 
share of the world rubber market. 

The tin-mining industry has been handicapped by 
the absence of any new prospecting for tin ore for many 
years. The Alliance government has assured the indus- 
try aid in prospecting and new development work. The 
most fundamental consideration for the welfare of the 
industry is land policy and administration. Land under 
the 1957 constitution is a matter of State responsibility, 
although land policy is determined by a National Land 
Council composed of Federal and State representatives. 
Land administration in the past has been subject to 





12 Natural Rubber News, August 4, 1958, p. 1. 

13 Ibid. 

14 See The Straits Budget, July 2, 1958, pp. 3-4. A com- 
prehensive statement on factors influencing rubber prices is 
found in Phillip F. Adams, “Fluctuations in the Price of 
Natural Rubber,” reproduced in the Natural Rubber Bureau's 
Natural Rubber News, July and August 1958. Mr. Adams head- 
ed the Malayan delegation to the Hamburg meeting. 
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much justifiable criticism. Since about 75 per cent of 
the land area is still undeveloped, economic planners 
have argued that failure to develop a sound land policy 
and administration may be fatal to all economic devel- 
opment. A special commission to survey land adminis- 
tration reported in mid-1958 and made numerous cri- 
ticisms as well as recommendaitons affecting the tin- 
mining industry.** 

In the meantime, the industry embarked late in 1957 
on the implementation of the International Tin Agree- 
ment. First drafted in 1953, it aims to stabilize tin 
prices between £730 and £880 per long ton through ex- 
port controls and manipulation of a buffer stock.** Un- 
expectedly large tin sales by Poland and Russia, who 
are not members of the Agreement, have caused the 
scheme considerable difficulty and in September 1958 
led to a halt in buffer-stock operations. The Russians 
probably regard government-initiated international price 
stabilization schemes as capitalist-reformist measures 
rather than as cartels which has sometimes been the 
view of American manufacturers. The total result of tin 
control and Russian economic warfare has been the 
sharp curtailment of production, the closing of many 
mines and the unemployment of thousands of mine 
workers as well as many others employed in ancillary 
enterprises. Federation tin production in 1958 will prob- 
ably total about 35,000 tons compared to last year’s 
output of about 60,000 tons.*’ 


Besides trying to improve the efficiency of existing 
industries, efforts are being made to attract capital, 
both local and foreign, into new agricultural, mining 
and industrial enterprises. The question of industrial 
development was the subject of preliminary investiga- 
tion by a special working-party in the second half of 
1956. It suggested that the conditions for the expansion 
of secondary industry were favorable.‘* The government 
was urged to encourage and assist the development of 
new enterprise by expanding public utilities, designating 
certain areas for industrial development and establish- 
ing government industrial research, information and 
credit facilities. Recommended financial inducements 
to industrial capital were special tax reliefs, guarantees 
against nationalization, the right to remit profits, tariff 
protection in appropriate cases and government pur- 
chase of locally manufactured goods. 





15 The Malay Mail, June 18, 1958, p. 2. 

16 A discussion of the agreement and some interesting com- 
mentary on the tin-mining industry in Malaya is found in 
Siew Nim Chee‘s “The International Tin Agreement, 1953,” 
The Malayan Economic Review (Singapore) Vol. II, No. 1, 
April 1957, pp. 35-53. 

17 Tin News (Washington, D. C.), August 1958, p. 2. 

18 Federation of Malaya, Report of the Industrial Develop- 
ment Working Party (Kuala Lumpur, 1957). 
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Action on some of these recommendations and on 
other capital-raising measures was initiated during the 
year. Institutional arrangements have included the set- 
ting up of an Economic Committee within the cabinet 
and the establishment of an Industrial Development 
Division in the Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 
A Central Bank should begin limited operations early 
in 1959. An agency is to be established to provide me- 
dium-term and long-term credit to industrial enter- 
prises. A special committee has been appointed to con- 
sider ways of assisting local industry through selective 
tariff revision. International Labor Organization experts 
are assisting secondary industry by advising on ways 
to increase productivity. A “pioneer industries” bill 
was enacted in July which gives new enterprises five- 
year tax holidays on certain conditions. Efforts are be- 
ing made to attract American, Japanese, Hong Kong 
and European capital. The Japanese have shown con- 
siderable interest, and the possibility of Japanese credits 
for development projects has been rumored. At present, 
Japanese rice and fisheries experts are advising on ways 
to increase output.*® The first post-independence inter- 
nal loan for US$16.6 million was over-subscribed. A pro- 
posed loan in London had to be postponed, but a 30- 
year, 3% per cent US$10 million loan was obtained 
from the United States to be used for harbor develop- 
ment at rapidly growing Port Swettenham. The World 
Bank has also agreed to provide the bulk of the funds 
for the first phase of the Cameron Highlands hydro- 
electric project. Attempts to promote rural development 
include the establishment of a Federal Land Develop- 
ment Authority, which now has three land-settlement 
projects under way. A People’s Bank is being discussed 
which would cater to the credit needs of farmers and 
small businessmen and might eventually be able to 
mobilize their savings. 


The Economic Recession 

In spite of these encouraging developments, the Fed- 
eration has been plunged in economic gloom for much 
of the year. The cut-backs in tin production and low 
prices for both tin and rubber have reduced purchasing 
power and caused capital to be in short supply. The 
consequent decline in government revenue will result 
in an estimated deficit for 1958 of about US$45 million 
on a record budget of US$306 million, including ap- 





19 The Federation’s Minister of Agriculture has enthusi- 
astically talked of attaining rice self-sufficiency in five to 
ten years. Two crops per year are said to be feasible, al- 
though generally only one crop per year is now grown. Some 
doubt the advisability of attempting to achieve self-sufficiency. 
Rice production in the 1957-58 season was a record 750,000 
tons. The Malay Mail, August 11, 1958, p. 6. 
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proved supplementary appropriations.*® In April, the 
government announced its decision to stretch out the 
five-year development plan,” a possibility which had 
been foreseen but was nevertheless disappointing. 

While substantial unemployment has occurred in 
mining, other major sectors of the labor force have 
sought wage increases. Soon after independence some 
60,000 government workers on day-wages renewed 
earlier efforts to increase their pay by one Straits dollar 
(US$0.33) per day. The government refused to grant 
them an increase and later announced that because of 
its financial difficulties wage claims from any of its 
employees could not be entertained. Strong criticisms 
were voiced over the manner of the announcement 
which allegedly ignored and thus undermined perma- 
nent negotiating machinery slowly built up in previous 
years. In the rubber plantation industry, the National 
Union of Plantation Workers has sought to obtain a 
new basis of wage determination for rubber workers. 
The Union's object is mainly to divorce wages from rub- 
ber prices and obtain a basic wage plus a prosperity 
factor. The Malayan Planting Industries’ Employers’ As- 
sociation has resisted, arguing that the employers’ ability 
to pay is directly dependent on prices. 

Many of the Federation’s political and economic 
problems are not new and have merely become more 
in need of solution since August 1957. Independence 
has, however, introduced a whole new set of problems 
-—in foreign affairs. The Alliance government has taken 
a cautious approach to foreign policy and has sought 
friendship with all nations. Nevertheless, the Emergency, 
the plural society, the country’s dependence on Western 
markets for its exports, its strategic position, and mem- 
bership in the Commonwealth—all are factors power- 
fully influencing the determination of foreign policy. 

The first major foreign policy action was a defense 
and mutua! assistance treaty with Britain agreed upon 





20 Federation of Malaya, Second Supplementary Estimates 
of Expenditure 1958, Legislative Council Paper No. 21 of 
1958 (Kuala Lumpur 1958), p. 1. Further deficit spending 
is expected in 1959. From 1960 onwards, however, the gov- 
ernment hopes that revenue from higher rubber exports will 
increase and that Emergency expenditures will cease. Expen- 
diture on the Emergency for 1958 is budgeted at about 
US$42 million. If both developments occur, the government 
believes that the worst of its financial problems will be over. 
See Dr. Ismail bin Dato Abdul Rahman, of. cit. The Fed- 
eration’s total liabilities (public debt, short-term financing 
and other obligations) totaled about US$268 million at the 
end of 1956. Debt service, including sinking fund appropria- 
tions, was about 5 per cent of 1956 revenue. Invested re- 
serves were substantial, although not readily realizable (Fed- 
eration of Malaya, Annual Report 1956, pp. 89-93). A deficit 
was budgeted for 1957 but, because of a fortuitous rise in 
rubber export revenue and a lag in actual expenditures, prob- 
ably little or no deficit was incurred. 
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in principle during the negotiations leading to independ- 
ence. Its provisions include the promise of British as- 
sistance in case of external attack and help in coping 
with the Emergency. British forces stationed in the 
Federation cannot be used to fulfill Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization commitments without Federation 
approval, since the Federation is not a S.E.A.T.O. mem- 
ber. Such forces may, however, be freely redeployed for 
use from Singapore or other S.E.A.T.O. bases.** The 
protection provided by this treaty should obviate most 
difficulties arising from the contentious question of Ma- 
laya’s future membership in S.E.A.T.O. 

The Federation has extended diplomatic recognition 
to all nations except the Republic of China, the Peoples’ 
Republic of China, Outer Mongolia, North Korea, 
North Vietnam and East Germany. Diplomatic rela- 
tions have been established with Britain, Australia, In- 
dia, Thailand, Japan, Indonesia and the United States. 
Relations have not been established with any Commu- 
nist nation, although recognition of Peking has been held 
out as a possibility once the Emergency has ended. 

In the United Nations, the Federation has joined the 
Afro-Asian group of nations in favoring peace and 
freedom for Algeria, in calling for revision of racist 
policies in South Africa, in supporting Arab nationalism 
and seeking non-interference by the great powers in 
Arab affairs and in attempting to find a solution to 
the Formosa problem. The Federation has also been 
critical of Soviet intervention in Hungary. It has op- 
posed discussion in the General Assembly of U. N. rep- 
resentation for the Peoples’ Republic of China while 
it has voted for U. N. membership for South Korea 
and South Vietnam. Moral support has been given to 
Indonesia on the issue of West Irian and in 1957 the 
Federation voted for further Indonesian-Netherlands 
negotiations. Disarmament tied to effective international 
control and a halt in production of atomic materials has 
been endorsed. A summit conference is favored if pre- 
ceded by a foreign ministers’ meeting. 

In Asia, Tengku Abdul Rahman, who is Minister of 
External Affairs as well as Prime Minister, has made 





21 The Malay Mail, May 1, 1958, p. 5. 

22 Federation of Malaya, The Text of the Agreement be- 
tween the Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of the 
Federation of Malaya on External Defence and Mutual As- 
sistance, Federal Legislative Council Paper No. 53 of 1957 
(Kuala Lumpur, 1957). 
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goodwill visits to Thailand, South Vietnam, Ceylon and 
Japan. He has stressed the idea of mutual help among 
Asian nations, has off-handedly suggested a “united 
front” against Communist subversion and has proposed 
an Asian Charter guaranteeing protection and fair 
treatment of foreign investments. The Federation de- 
clared its neutrality in the Indonesian rebellion and at 
present seeks a cultural pact with that country. 

Foreign policy (particularly the Anglo-Malayan 
treaty) has been criticized by Alliance opponents and 
may be an important issue in the 1959 Federal elec- 
tions. The Alliance government has, however, been 
somewhat reluctant to be drawn into extended debate 
on foreign policy, arguing that it is not likely to yield 
solutions to Malaya’s more immediate social and eco- 
nomic problems. 


Malayans can point to numerous good beginnings 


during the first year of independence. The depression 
and consequent drop in government revenues has been 
an unhappy and even dangerous set-back but is per- 
haps only temporary. Also, little progress seems to have 
been made in resolving the plural society problem, 
which manifests itself in many ways. However, the edu- 
cational and economic measures which aim at its solu- 
tion are long-range and not so capable of producing 
early and tangible results. It is probably enough to say 
that such measures are in hand, that communal rela- 
tions during the first year of independence have been 
fairly good and that moderate leadership has prevailed 
in all communities. One may hope that communal issues 
and particularly the issue of national education policy 
will not be paramount in the elections of 1959. The 
need is for political stability coupled with economic and 
social progress. 


The Chinese Communist Army 


in Transition 
BY S. M. CHIU 


T™ CREATION of a powerful war machine has been 
a major concern of the Mao regime in the past nine 
years. Indeed, Chinese Communism itself has been in 
many ways a military movement. Its success was pri- 
marily due to the Party’s possession of an independent 
army. In the words of Mao Tse-tung: “The history of 
our Party may be said to have been a history of armed 
struggle . . . This characteristic of semi-colonial China 
does not obtain in the communist-led revolutions in 
bourgeois countries. . . . We know that in China, apart 
from armed struggle, there is no place for the working 
class, no place for the people, no place for the Com- 
munist Party, and no victory for the revolution.’ 
Although the organizational procedure of the Chi- 
nese Communist army has often been shrouded in mys- 
tery during the past decade, three major trends in mili- 
tary policy are discernible. First, the legitimization of 
the Communist government in 1949 made it necessary 
to transform the essentially guerrilla army of some five 
million into a regular force capable of fighting a mod- 





Professor Chiu teaches at Centenary College of Louisiana, 
Shreveport, and has been engaged for several years (there 
and previously at the University of Southern California) on 
a study of the Chinese Communist army. 





1 Mao Tse-tung, “Kung Ch’an Tang Jen” Fa K’an Tzu 
(Inaugural message for The Communist), Mao Tse Tung 
Hsuan Chi (Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung) (Peking: Jen 


Min Ch’u Pan She, 1951-), Vol. II, pp. 571-72, 577. 
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ern war. It called for a regular draft system, a reor- 
ganization of the previously rather primitive command 
structure, and above all a higher degree of profes- 
sionalization of officers and men alike. Secondly, it was 
necessary to provide for the discharged veterans who 
had known no other trade than soldiering for a decade 
or more and who might become disorderly elements if 
abruptly demobilized. Thirdly, to insure success in both 
regularization and demobilization, not only was the poli- 
tical control system maintained after 1949, but the 
Party recently strengthened its control mechanism in 
the armed forces in an effort to integrate them into 
the over-all state and Party activities despite the some- 
times conflicting demands of professionalism and _poli- 
tical orthodoxy.® 

Until 1955 the Communist army retained its guerrilla 
characteristics. Indeed, the Communists long prided 
themselves on the “democratic” nature of their army 
which had no rank distinctions. Officers were called 
“cadres.” As late as the civil war in the 1940's, the 
officers were called collectively Chih Hui Yuan (com- 

2 Hsiao Hua, Report to the National Committce of the 
CPPCC on the 25th Anniversary of the Army, in Jen Min 
Chou Pao (People’s Weekly), No. 32, August 10, 1952, p. 6. 

3 For a description of the political control system, see the 
writer's A History of the Chinese Communist Army, Chs. 6 
and 7 (unpublished dissertation at the University of Southern 
California Library). 
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manding personnel) and the soldiers as Chan Tou 
Yuan (combat personnel). These terms were said to 
identify only their respective duties. As Communist 
control over the mainland was consolidated and after 
a planned economy was inaugurated in 1953-54, reor- 
ganization of the armed forces was accelerated. The pre- 
liminary step was the reshuffling of the military com- 
mand. The command structure of the Red Army and 
later the People’s Liberation Army (PLA) was rather 
flexible, expanding or shrinking as the war exigencies 
demanded. After 1945 the enlargement of the army 
and the occupation of vast territories necessitated a 
reorganization of the erstwhile Eighth Route Army 
Headquarters into the Headquarters of the PLA with 
a general staff and ten other departments. These de- 
partments appeared to be of little importance as they 
were all headed by little-known people and because the 
entire army during the civil war was operating on a 
regional basis, each regional army commanded by an 
important Communist (such as Lin Piao in the North- 
east, Chen Yi in East China, and Liu Po-cheng in Cen- 
tral and then Southwest China).* After the establish- 
ment in 1949 of the People’s Government, which was 
proclaimed to be a coalition based on the alliance be- 
tween the proletarian and non-proletarian “progres- 
sive” forces, the military organization was also changed 
to reflect the new conditions. The result was the for- 
mation of the People’s Revolutionary Military Council 
with six non-Communists among its twenty-two regular 
members. 

By 1953, the Communist government was complete 
master of the Chinese mainland. Class enemies of the 
regime had been largely eliminated through the land 
reform and the anti-bourgeoisie campaigns.’ A process 
of centralization of state power was set in motion that 
year culminating in the establishment of a more perma- 
nent “constitutional” government in 1954. In the re- 
organized structure the former Military Council was 
replaced by a new but larger National Defense Council, 
and the PLA Headquarters was replaced by a Ministry 
of National Defense headed by P’eng Te-huai. It ap- 
pears likely that since then the Communist armed forces 
have been reorganized as Front Armies similar to the 
armies of Soviet Russia,* and that under the Ministry 


4 As an indication in 1948 that the Communist units 


were no longer restricted to operations in geographical re- 
gions, the armies were renamed the First, Second, Third, and 
Fourth Field Armies under P’eng Te-huai, Liu Po-cheng, Chen 
Yi, and Lin Piao respectively. 

5 See Theodore H. E. Chen, Chinese Communism and 
the Proletarian Revolution, (Los Angeles: University of South- 
ern California Press, 1955), Ch. 3. 

6 Reference to Front Armies is found in the Regulations 
for the Service of Officers promulgated in February 1955, in 
Chung Hua Jen Min Kung Ho Kuo Fa Kuei Hui Pien (Pek- 
ing, 1956), Vol. I, p. 219. 
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of National Defense are grouped the General Staff 
(headed by Su Ya until recently when he was replaced 
by Huang K’e-ch’eng, one of the Vice-Ministers of 
National Defense), the General Inspectorate (under 
Yeh Chien-ying), the General Political Administration 
(under T’an Cheng), the air force, navy and other 
service administrations, and the Front Armies. 

The “Regulations for the Service of Officers” were 
adopted in early 1955 by the Standing Committee of 
the National People’s Congress. Article I of the Regu- 
lations clearly states that these regulations are neces- 
sary for the introduction of a compulsory draft system 
so as to facilitate the regularization of the PLA.’ For 
the first time, Communist officers were classified into 
eight categories: command officers, political officers, 
technical officers, ordnance officers, medical officers, 
veterinary officers, adjutants, and administrative officers. 

Unlike the Nationalists in Taiwan, whose military or- 
ganization tuday is similar to the American system, Chi- 
nese Communist army officers are given fourteen ranks: 
generalissimo, marshall, senior general, general, lieuten- 
ant-general, major-general, senior colonel, colonel, 
lieutenant-colonel, major, senior captain, captain, first 
lieutenant, and second lieutenant (Article VII). The 
ranks differ in some services (such as ordnance, veteri- 
nary, and technical branches) whose highest officer is a 
general whereas all others have a senior general. Thus 
far no conferment of the rank of generalissimo has been 
announced although ten marshals have been created.* 
For the lower officers, a new emphasis on formal mili- 
tary education is evident in Article XI relating to the 
appointment of lower ranking cadres. It stipulates that 
those without formal military education who have 
demonstrated ability in their work and rendered meri- 
torious service in war may be commissioned second lieu- 
tenants, but graduates of military schools automatically 
qualify as officers of the same rank, while those with 
superior academic records may become first lieutenants. 

The Regulations, it appeared, militated against the 
esprit de corps of the officers. Most of them lacked 
formal military education, and, unless they could find 
civilian jobs, would be severely handicapped. This fact, 
plus their natural expectation of rewards after what 
they considered was the successful conclusion of the 
revolution, created serious psychological problems which, 
according to T’an Cheng, included general restiveness, 
and “dogmatism.”® These re- 


conceit, “commandism,’ 


7 Regulations in Chung Hua Jen Min Kung Ho Kuo Fa 
Kuet Hui Pien, Vol. I, pp. 213-228. 

8 These are: Chu Teh, P’eng Te-huai, Lin Piao, Liu 
Po-cheng, Ho Lung, Chen Yi, Lo Jung-huan, Hsu Hsiang- 
chien, Nich Jung-chen, Yeh Chien-ying. 

9 Report to the Eighth National Party Congress in Hsin 
Hua Pan Yueh K’an (New China semi-monthly), No. 21, 
1956, p. 95. 
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ports definitely indicate discontent on the part of some 
Chinese Communist officers. 

Two measures taken in 1955 were designed to arrest 
the trend toward a severe psychological let-down. 
Shortly after the Regulations were published, the old 
system of giving the army men free food plus a small 
allowance in lieu of a regular salary was abolished in 
favor of cash payments. The old system had worked 
well during the war years because it assured the army 
of a steady if inadequate diet in the midst of uncon- 
trolled inflation. After the war the continuance of the 
system deprived the army personnel of savings neces- 
sary to start or maintain families. How much the men 
have been paid is not known; but they, particularly 
the officers, were quick to take advantage of the new 
policy. Within the year ending in the second quarter 
of 1957, three-quarters of a million army dependents 
were said to have moved to army posts to live with 
the soldiers.*° 

The presence of these dependents created unex- 
pected difficulties for the army administration. Not 
only did it distract the officers from their regular duties, 
but also the increasing number of women and children 
at army posts multiplied the demands for schools, medi- 
cal service, and housing facilities. Above all, it meant 
the emigration from the countryside of a large poten- 
tial working force to unproductive army posts. So at 
the end of 1957, the General Political Department di- 
rected the dependents to return to the country. To alle- 
viate hardship on officers and men, annual furloughs 
were promised so they could visit their families. Sub- 
sequently, mass meetings of officers and their families 
were called at which the cadres explained the necessity 
and advantage of returning to the villages. By the sum- 
mer of 1958 most of the dependents had been sent away 
from army posts. 

As early as 1953 the Chinese Communists had begun 
work on a new military service law. Its final form was 
approved by the National People’s Congress in July, 
1955. Up to that time, the Communists had relied on 
“volunteers” for their source of army personnel."! The 
new draft law, which is quite revolutionary for China, 
did away with time-consuming agitation and recruiting 
and assured the Chinese Communists of adequate mili- 
tary reserves. Intensive propaganda dinned into the 
people that military service was not the misfortune of 





10 PLA General Political Department directive on Mobili- 
zation of Dependents of Army Officers to Return to Produc- 
tion and Social Construction in Countryside, in Survey of 
China Mainland Press, (SCMP), American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Hong Kong, No. 1668, December 10, 1957, pp. 18-19. 

11 Able-bodied peasant youths were persuaded to enlist. 
They were either told that they must join the colors to “pro- 
tect the fruits of their own revolution,’ or were more subtly 
promised various honors as inducements. 
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the poor but an obligation of all modern citizens. The 
following are the main provisions of the new law:™ 

1. All male citizens who have reached the age of 
eighteen have the duty to serve in the armed services 
regardless of race, vocation, social background, religious 
belief or educational level. 

2. Military service is of two kinds: active and re- 
serve. Non-commissioned officers and privates serve for 
a term of three years (four for the air force and coastal 
defense patrol, and five years for the navy); but the 
State Council may extend the period of service if the 
circumstances require it. 

4. After their term of service, non-commissioned of- 
ficers and privates become Class One reserves; and 
those who are eligible but have not been called and 
those who are exempt from service in time of peace are 
classified as Class Two reserves. The latter, however, 
have to undergo military training in designated periods. 

4. The Defense Ministry may call females trained in 
medicine, veterinary medicine, and other specialized 
fields to military training if necessary. 

To enforce the law, conscription committees and 
bureaus were created in local governments to determine 
the quotas, to publicize the law, to examine exemption 
cases, and to aid discharged veterans. Subsequently, 
all those who attained the age of eighteen between July 
1955 and June 1956 were called upon to register in 
offices set up in cities and rural townships. The prog- 
ress of registration varied in different parts of the coun- 
try. Although registration of draft age youths is compul- 
sory, the general response must have been somewhat 
slow, for the Communists found it necessary to resort 
to intensive propaganda to publicize the program. Per- 
suasion and social pressure are still applied in filling 
the quotas. In Tientsin, for example, it was reported 
that 110,000 youths of draft age were mobilized at one 
time to hear the draft program explained; and in Pek- 
ing in December 1956, it was said that 53.7 per cent of 
those enlisting were Party or Youth League members.** 
This is significant because these may have “reported” 
in order to help overcome apathy. If so, the methods 
used are not essentially different from those employed 
formerly to recruit “volunteers.” 

The yearly quotas of draftees are not known, except 
that the number for 1955-1956 was approximately 
500,000.** In 1956, P’eng Te-huai reported to the 
Eighth Party Congress that five million men had been 
demobilized in the preceding seven years, and in June 
1958 the Communists revealed that 6.8 million had 
been demobiiized.** If the same number were drafted 





12 Text of the law in Jen Min Jih Pao, August 1, 1955. 
13 Chieh Fang Chun Pao, December 25, 1956, in SCMP, 
No. 1476, February 25, 1957. 

14 Communist China 1956, (Hong Kong: Union Research 
Institute), p. 184. The figures are derived from speeches of 
P’eng Te-huai in 1955 and 1956. 

15 New China News Agency report in SCMP, No. 1786, 
June 6, 1958, p. 5. 
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to replace the demobilized, then the average number 
of draftees for the two-year period between 1956 and 
1958 should be about 900,000. If such reasoning is valid, 
the size of the Chinese Communist Army should be 
about 2.3 million men, excluding those who are en- 
gaged in economic activities in frontier areas. 

Inductees are assigned to the different services by 
the draft authorities and are trained with the units 
already in existence. Training has been regularly sched- 
uled since 1949. Each spring, usually after the Chinese 
New Year season, all army units throughout the coun- 
try start training preparations. A week is spent in pro- 
paganda, informing the men of training plans for the 
current year. To perpetuate the so-called “mass line,” 
these plans are referred to the men for discussion be- 
fore actual training starts.’® 

Training grounds are usually requisitioned from the 
peasants in the locality where the unit is stationed. 
Damage to cultivated fields and resultant peasant hos- 
tility have forced army units to utilize barren public 
land or to buy or lease farms for training in 1957.** 
Actual training is closely watched by Party organiza- 
tions at all levels. Party members are active in leading 
the men in “emulation” drives in such matters as target 
practice and “cultural studies” which are compulsory 
for officers and men alike. At the year’s end, training 
results are evaluated and officers and men who have 
done outstanding work are awarded such titles as 
“sharp-shooter, first class” or “technical expert.” Whole 
units may also be cited for efficiency or skillful use of 
weapons. 

The national draft is supplemented by a new net- 
work of military schools founded in key cities in the 
country. The first indication of these schools appeared 
in Communist newspaper advertisements calling (in 
December 1950) for students to enroll in aviation, naval, 
armored force, artillery, air defense and army medical 
schools. According to one estimate, 40,000 junior high 
school graduates or their equivalents were enrolled for 
the first time in the following spring.’* They were to 
receive training for periods ranging from eight months 
for armored-force schools to two years for aviation and 
naval schools. Obviously, these schools, with their rela- 
tively short-term courses, were stop-gap measures to 
produce junior officers to fill the needs attendant upon 
the creation of special arms. At the rate of 40,000 a 
year, the Communists should have produced more than 
250,000 trained personnel in the past eight years. In 
~~ 16 See for example, SCMP, No. 1497, March 26, 1957, 

. 14 
, 17 Jen Min Jih Pao, March 16, 1957. 

18 Japanese Continental Problems Research Institute, 

“Chung Kung Chiin Li Chieh P’ou” (Anatomy of Chinese 


Communist Military Strength) in Chung Kuo Chih Sheng 
(China’s Voice), No. 51, September 25, 1952, p. 9. 
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the meantime, career staff officers have been sent to 
the Soviet Union for advanced training, though no exact 
figures are available. In June 1954 some twenty regi- 
mental staff officers were said to have been sent to 
the Kiev staff school.*® 

It appears likely that the “learn-from-the-Soviet 
Union” movement in the first few years after 1949 was 
dogmatically and unrealistically emphasized in the mili- 
tary academies, so that courses with attractive titles 
such as military geography were taught and the appli- 
cation of Mao’s military ideas were neglected. Much 
criticism was directed at this dogmatism in the recti- 
fication campaigns in 1957. Since the latter date the 
curriculum at the Military Academy in Peking, and evi- 
dently in other military schools also, has been: 20 per 
cent political studies (as compared to 16 per cent previ- 
ously), 50 per cent discussions and independent studies, 
and 30 per cent specialized technical courses, including 
the works of Mao.*° 


The Air Force 
Of the special arms of the PLA,” the air force has 


enjoyed a phenomenal growth since its organization in 
1946.** At the start of the civil war 200 young men 
were reported to have been recruited in Kalgan and 
Yenan and sent to the Soviet Union for flight and com- 
bat training. With fourteen trainers, the first aviation 
school was founded in Antung (on the southern border 
of Manchuria) in the spring of 1948 and was later 
moved to Kaimussu (also in Manchuria). The air-force 
headquarters was established in 1949 as part of the 
PLA headquarters. After the Chinese Communists en- 
tered the Korean war, not only was the Chinese ground 
army standardized, but the air force too became “by 
far the strongest air force of any Asian nation” com- 
prising 850 jet fighters, upwards of 100 jet bombers 
and even a number of Soviet TU-4 atomic bombers.** 

In the recent Quemoy crisis most of the press re- 
ports put the total of Chinese Communist warplanes 
at around 2,500 with 70 per cent jets. However, a 
Japanese officer visiting Communist China last year es- 
timated that the Chinese Communist air force had more 
than 4,000 planes, and said that he was told by Peng 
Te-huai that Communist China was producing her own 
jets “superior to the MIG-17.”** Supporting this higher 





19 Chung Kung Wen Ti (Problems of Chinese Commu- 
nism), Hong Kong: Tzu Yu Sheng Huo Chu Pan She, 1954, 
Vol. II, p. 50. 

20 Chieh Fang Chun Pao, June 24, 1958, in SCMP, 1817, 
July 23, 1958, p. 16. 

21 The air force and navy are still officially termed units 
of the PLA. 

22 Central Daily News, (Taipei), May 31, 1953. 

23 Joseph Alsop, “The Shocking New Strength of Red 
China,” Saturday Evening Post, March 13, 1954, p. 21. 

24 Chinese World (San Francisco), July 30, 1957. 
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estimate is the fact that in 1951 the Anti-America-Aid- 
Korea Association, in a campaign to solicit popular con- 
tributions for the purchase of weapons, received some 
5,024,688 million jenminpiao (Communist currency at 
that time), the equivalent of the cost of about 3,350 
fighter planes.*® 

How strong is the air force? It is highly probable that 
it is operating under at least two limitations: shortage 
of trained personnel and shortage of fuel. It should be 
noted that the air force high command is staffed with 
army generals. Liu Ya-lou, the commander-in-chief, and 
his deputy (Chung Chih-ping) were both with the 
Fourth Field Army. In this transitional period it seems 
likely that the infant air force may still need the serv- 
ices of Russian and other foreign advisers. A more seri- 
ous problem may be the fuel shortage. In recent air 
battles over the Taiwan straits, Nationalist officers 
claimed that their victories over the Red fighters were 
due, among other things, to the Communist restrictions 
on fuel consumption. Earlier, in 1957, Liu Ya-lou re- 
ported that one of the vaunted Korean War heroes, 
Han Te-tsai, had had only 250 hours of flying before 
the Korean battles.” 

The adoption of compulsory military service made 
possible the demobilization of the soldiers who had 
joined the army as “volunteers.” Prior to this, these 
troops had fought, were wounded or died without fur- 
lough, discharge or any other benefit save two meals 
a day and an occasional citation. By 1954, most of the 
PLA men had been in service for ten years or more; 
if a new army was to be forged that would be adept 
in the use of complicated new weapons, new blood 
must be infused into the armed forces. As a result, 
some over-age veterans were discharged, and the State 
Council in that year ordered the enlistment of 450,000 
new volunteers between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
two to serve for three to five years pending the adoption 
of a national draft.** After passage of the conscr’ption 
law, batches of veterans were discharged every year 
as new recruits reported for service. The last group of 
the old volunteers was released in 1957. Of these, four 
million are reported to have been relocated in agricul- 
ture.** 

Gradual demobilization was started as early as 1950 
when the then Revolutionary Military Council notified 
all veterans in the army who wished transfers to posi- 
tions outside the army to register with the cadres de- 





25 Communist statistics given in Jen Min Shou Tse, 1952, 
(Shanghai: Ta Kung Pao), p. 15. 

26 Liu, “The Young Air Force of the CPLA,” SCMP, No. 
1596, August 22, 1957, pp. 20-26. 


27 Shao Nien Chung Kuo (Young China, San Francisco), 
November 11, 1954. 


28 SCMP, No. 1441, January 2, 1957, p. 14. 
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partinent of the Council and to revert to a reserve of- 
ficer status. From the beginning, demobilization was 
made to fit into the political and economic program. 
The majority of the demobilized veterans were to be 
relocated in agriculture where cadres were most need- 
ed.*° An editorial in Chung Kuo Ch’ing Nien Pao 
(Chinese Youth) stated on April 5, 1957, that “The 
absolute majority of the demobilized servicemen will 
proceed to the rural villages and participate in agricul- 
ture. . . . But some of them despise agricultural produc- 
tion. . . . That is incorrect. . . . Although your home 
villages have been cooperativized, there remain the 
shortage of management experience, the lack of back- 
bone elements . . . to become cadres in cooperatives.” 

The editorial suggests a shortage of “active” ele- 
ments in agricultural production, the result of rural de- 
population after the process of cooperativization was 
stepped up in 1953 and 1954, and also implies the un- 
willingness of veterans to return to agricultural careers. 
Fu Chiu-tao, secretary-general of the Central Resettle- 
ment for Construction Committee, said that 90 per cent 
of those demobilized in 1957 were Party or Youth 
League members averaging 25 years in age.*® Thus de- 
mobilization on the one hand released fresh sources of 
man-power for rural agricultural production, and on 
the other hand sent loyal Party members to help speed 
up the process of collectivization in agriculture. 

The State Council on May 31, 1955 adopted a reso- 
lution on the resettlement of demobilized servicemen.** 
It enjoined all civilian organizations to give priority to 
demobilized veterans in employment, and said that those 
who had no jobs would be relocated by the Ministry 
of National Defense; the aged, the disabled and sick 
would be sent to institutions or given medical care; and 
the unmarried would be assisted in finding mates. All 
demobilized veterans, moreover, must obey the organi- 
zation (Party), continue the “glorious tradition” of the 
army, and must be politically educated before they were 
discharged. It appeared unlikely that the demobilized 
could find employment after years of army life; the re- 
solution was thus tantamount to commanding all veter- 
ans to accept whatever new jobs in civilian life were 
assigned to them. In accordance with this resolution, 
veterans to be demobilized were organized in studies of 
agricultural producers cooperatives and related govern- 
ment policies and laws. At the end of the study period, 
they were to pledge their total loyalty and support of 
the government.*? 

By and large, demobilization has been completed. 
However, the Communists are bound to encounter dif- 


29 Jen Min Jih Pao, June 16, 1955. 

30 Ibid., April 5, 1957. 

31 Resolution in Jen Min Jih Pao, June 16, 1955. 
32 Jen Min Jih Pao, April 5, 1957. 
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ficulties in relocating five million men who had known 
no other occupation than soldiering for a decade or 
more. To resume a civilian life would be difficult 
enough. for some; and to resettle in rural jobs against 
their wishes may be resented by many others. Early in 
1958, the Communist Government released a set of 
measures to “suppress the lawless activities of dis- 
charged veterans.”** These measures called upon local 
authorities to deal severely with the ex-soldiers who 
were described as “disobedient” to government direction 
and as wilfully creating disturbances. 


In conjunction with the demobilization of army ve- 
terans, the State Council resolution of May 31, 1955 
also provided for the care of aged and disabled ex- 
servicemen. As early as 1942, the government of the 
Shansi-Chahar-Hopeh border region had promulgated 
a set of measures for the relief of dependents of the war 
dead and for the care of the wounded and the dis- 
abled. According to a Chinese Nationalist source, sur- 
vivors of war heroes were granted, according to those 
laws, compensations in rice, ranging from 600 catties 
(a catty is about 1% Ibs.) to 1,800 catties accord- 
ing to the former status of the soldier. The permanently 
disabled and the seriously wounded soldiers and cadres 
were given an annual award of 700 to 850 catties of 
rice."* After “liberation” a new set of provisional regu- 
lations on preferential treatment of disabled veterans 
and families of soldiers killed was published, providing 
for educational opportunities for the disabled and em- 


ployment in agricultural cooperatives for those who were 


fit to work. 

Before 1955, the Communists claimed, the families 
of dead soldiers and the disabled veterans received al- 
lotments of farms in the land reform; these fields were 
plowed for them by the people or by army units sta- 
tioned nearby. Starting in 1955, financial assistance was 
given them by the government either to tide them over 
the period before the crops were harvested or as initial 
investment in the agricultural cooperatives. Later, these 
handicapped families were awarded extra shares in co- 
operatives with a view to increasing their income.** In 
the urban areas, more than half a million of the dis- 
abled and wounded were said to have been given em- 
ployment according to their physical fitness and their 
skills. All told, between 1950 and 1955, the government 
is said to have spent about 800 million yuan either in 





33 Quoted in Free China Weekly (New York), March 4, 
1958. 

34 Li Shen-chih, “Kung Fei Tui Shang Ping Kuan Ping 
Ti Ts'an Nueh (Cruelty of the Communist rebels towards 
wounded and sick), in Chin Jih Ta Lu (Mainland China 
Today, Taipei), No. 19, February 1, 1953. p. 24. 

35 Chieh Fang Chun Pao, November 6, 1956, in SCMP, 
No. 1441, January 2, 1957, p. 13. 
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temporary relief or regular subsidies. In addition, 66 
schools supposedly are giving disabled veterans acceler- 
ated high school courses or special training such as 
tractor-driving and book-keeping.** 


Families of dead soldiers and disabled and demobil- 
ized veterans are courted by the Communist Party and 
the government. The active and more cooperative fami- 
lies are rewarded with honorific titles. Communist con- 
trol, like the contro! of other groups, is exerted through 
the “activist” elements among them. The “activist” ele- 
ments, according to P’eng Te-huai, should set an ex- 
ample and should help mobilize the dependents of dead 
soldiers, the disabled, and the demobilized to partici- 
pate fully in whatever work they are assigned and not 
to expect special treatment from the government in 
spite of their past contributions.** On the other hand, 
they are also expected to relay information on any re- 
calcitrance or useful suggestions of the people to the 
Party. Periodic national conferences of these activists 
serve as a “clearing house” for their experience and 
reports. 

Chinese Communist success in regularizing and de- 
mobilizing the armed forces is due primarily to the 
Party’s firm control over the armed personnel. Modelled 
on the Russian army, the political control system, which 
has been a conspicuous feature of the PLA, is theoretic- 
ally intended to preserve what Chu Teh called the “Five 
Harmonies” (between army units, between officers and 
men, between the army and government, between army 
and Party, and between army and civilians 
tionally, this control rests on a twin hierarchy of Party 


”* Institu- 
political workers: the Party Committee’’ (parallel to 
each army unit and operating in the shadow, so to 
speak) transmits Party policy to the unit and has over- 
all authority over the unit on the same level; the po- 
litical commissar and the political department of the 
unit (which are integral parts of the unit) serve as the 
link between the unit commander and the Party Com- 
mittee. In effect, all policy decisions are made by the 
Party, and transmitted through the Party Committees 
and political commissars to be carried out by the poli- 
tical departments in matters not purely military. The 
most important man in the system is the company poli- 
tical coordinator (Chih Tao Yuan), who is in direct 
contact with the men at all times. It is on the company 
level that the whole range of activities of the men is 

36 ibid. p. 14 

37 In an address to the Conference of Activists Among De- 
pendents of Servicemen, eic., SCMP, No. 1420 

38 Chu Teh, Lun Chieh Fang Ch’ti Chan Ch’ang, (On the 
military front in liberated arcas) (Hsin Hua Shu Tien, 1949), 
p. 37. 


39 Party branch on the company level 





controlled through the company club’s amusement, 
study, and evaluating committees. 

In peace-time, the officers and men are organized in 
literacy studies; these appear beneficial to the men but 
the study materials are in fact loaded with political 
themes. “Cultural” instructors are actually instructed to 
combine cultural with political studies.*® Strictly poli- 
tical studies are also regular fare for the army men. 
These may be daily hour-long lectures followed by dis- 
cussions. They may be discussions of current government 
policies such as the current “leap-forward” program 
of construction. These studies follow the pattern of the 
periodic “ideological reforms” for other segments of the 
population. They aim at “remolding” the thinking or 
at removing any surviving “erroneous” ideas of the par- 
ticipants culminating in a public assertion of loyalty and 
acceptarve of Party leadership. The process is repeated 
often enough so that ultimately the majority of the 
army men will respond to Party policies in the way it 
desires. 

In addition, political control may be combined with 
entertainment. “Cultural teams” are as old as the army 
itself. More sophisticated theatrical troupes, however, 
were organized only in the 1940’s to entertain the 
troops. The plots of their performances are well-known, 
usually being based on folk stories; only the setting is 
changed to convey a political message to the audience.** 

Under the political control system, the commissars, 
usually holding the same rank as the commanders of 
the same units, are vested with all the authority but 
assume little or no responsibility (except for the general 
political indoctrination in the units). As Brzezinski has 
pointed out, the system introduces an element of strain 
and conflict into the military organization—conflict be- 
tween the commissar and the unit commander who may 
deeply resent the commissar’s amateurish interference in 
purely military matters but is forced to defer to the 
latter because his career may depend on his doing so.** 

The political control system is now being strengthened 
in all branches of the armed forces. Chu Teh, in a re- 
cent article, declared that, granted the importance of 
technology in future wars, “We are of the opinion that 
politics, political systems and the inclination and dis- 
inclination of people’s hearts, not technique, finally de- 
cide victory or defeat in war .. . the Chinese Com- 
munist Party has persisted in . . . this principle and has 
established a complete set of systems. . . . These are: 





40 Jen Min Jih Pao, November 24, 1949. 

41 See “The PLA’s Cultural Troupes,” People’s China, 
Vol. 4, No. 3, August 1, 1951, p. 30; also, Jack Chen, The 
Chinese Theatre, (New York: Roy Publishers, n. d.), Ch. 3. 
For more details, see the writer’s A History of the Chinese 
Communist Army, op. cit., Ch. 7. 

42 Z. Brzezinski, “Party Controls in the Soviet Army,” The 
Journal of Politics, Vol. 14, 1952, p. 588. 
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the system of combining collective leadership . . . with 
(individual) responsibilities; the system of political com- 
missars; the system of political work, etc.”* 

The effort to strengthen political control in the army 
is shown in the extension of the rectification campaign 
in 1957 to all units of the armed forces. Currently, the 
campaign is burgeoning into the so-called “two-anti” 
and “five-good” campaigns,** both being part of the 
“big leap forward” in socialist construction. It is pri- 
marily a political education program to “raise the so- 
cialist consciousness” of the armed forces personnel and 
to prepare them for the ever more exacting demands of 
the government and the party. Now that a further stage 
of collectivisra by merging agricultural producers’ co- 
operatives into larger “people’s communes” is being vig- 
orously promoted throughout the countryside, it can be 
expected that the army will launch a new ideological 
campaign to register its support of this drive. 

The establishment of “communes,” endorsed by the 
Political Bureau of the Chinese Communist Party in 
September, is a momentous ideological development in 
Communist China. The commune, coterminous with the 
hsiang (a group of villages equivalent to the township), 
is expected to be the basic unit in the future com- 
munist society. According to the draft regulations of the 
Weihsing (Sputnik) commune in Honan province 
(founded in April, 1958), the “task of the commune is 
to take charge of all industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion, exchange (trade), cultural and political affairs.”** 
In other words, all activities in the communes are to 
be centrally planned and regulated, and members have 
to surrender their individuality and their private prop- 
erty and work “according to their ability” but, until a 
higher stage of communism is reached, are “paid ac- 
cording to their labor.” The communes also have mili- 
tary significance. Article 10 of the same regulations 
says: “The commune will arm all the people. Able- 
bodied young men of military age and demobilized and 
retired servicemen should be enrolled in the militia.” 
Each commune is to raise and train a militia force so 
that every citizen is a soldier. These militia forces, like 
the communes themselves, are expected to be able even- 
tually to take care of local needs, thus freeing the state 
and the regular armies “to deal with external ene- 
mies.””** 
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In the past the Chinese Communist political control 
system seemed fairly effective and, despite the contra- 
dictions inherent in the dualistic command structure, 
there has been no apparent serious conflict between the 
military commanders and political workers. The reasons 


are obvious, one being that throughout the history of ° 


the army the commanders and commissars in the units 
were usually the same people. But now the immediate 
aim of the Chinese Communists is the modernization of 
the armed forces, the completion of which depends on 
the creation of a professional officer corps. Whether a 
professional elite will accept political direction along 
the old lines remains to be seen. 

Obviously the Chinese Communist Army is in a period 
of transition and is rapidly shedding its guerrilla char- 
acvcristics. How strong is this army? Backed by a gigan- 
tic population, forced ideological unity, and a firm al- 
liance with the Soviet Union, it has made itself felt in 
Korea, in Indo-China, in Burma, and in the Formosa 
Strait area. For this reason there is an observable ten- 
dency in the non-Communist world to over-estimate 
the capability of the Chinese Communist Army. Al- 
though it seems more prudent to over-rate than to un- 
der-estimate a potential enemy, any objective evaluation 
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THE COTTON INDUSTRY OF JAPAN. By Keizo Seki. Tokyo: Ja- 
pan Society for the Promotion of Science (New York: In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations), 1956. 417 pp. $6.50. 


This is a detailed and competently organized history of 
the Japanese cotton textile industry. Mr. Seki is one of the 
leaders of that industry and his book reflects this fact. It is 
certain to claim the attention of students and should be read 
by all executives in the United States industry to help them 
understand the functioning and aims of textile Japan. The 
fundamental thesis of the book is that the factors which con- 
tributed to the brilliant growth of the industry prior to World 
War II should serve as the basis for its reconstruction. The 
author describes these in two categories: external and internal. 

The external factors he names are: the climate is pe- 
culiarly suitable for cotton manufacture (air conditioning and 
humidity controls make this relatively unimportant in 1958) ; 
the diligence and dexterity of Japanese labor; the plentiful 
availability of cheap labor; the proximity of Japan to na- 
tural export markets; a highly-developed merchant fleet sup- 
plying plentiful and cheap transportation for the import of 
raw material and for the export of the finished product. The 
internal factors mentioned are: highly advanced blending tech- 
niques (that is, the ability to blend lower grades and shorter 
staple cotton with more expensive types and producing a uni- 
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of the Chinese Communist Army would have to take 
into consideration its basic vulnerabilities. These in- 
clude, first, the incompatibility of political direction and 
military professionalism. If the Russian experience in 
the period after 1939 may be used as a yard-stick, the 
political control system will have to be modified or 
break down completely under wartime conditions. Some- 
thing other than loyalty to the party must be found to 
bolster morale. The Russian Communist Party found it 
in “Love of the Fatherland.” In the case of the Chi- 
nese Communists, the existence of a rival {but never- 
theless Chinese) regime in Formosa may make it dif- 
ficult for the Communists to claim a monopoly of pa- 
triotism. Secondly, the Chinese Communist Army, like 
other constituent parts of a totalitarian state, is kept 
united through the perpetuation of crises and tensions, 
both internal and external. It is confronted with a chal- 
lenge each time—as in Korea and countless ideological 
struggles, and so far it has responded in a Pavlovian 
manner. But as Nationalist General Chiang Ching-kuo 
recently noted,** the possibility always remains that 
these crises and tensions may get out of control and lead 
to serious dissidence and an explosion. 





48 New York Herald Tribune, October 27, 1958. 


form high quality yarn); great accumulation of capital by 
the mills which was used to overcome periods of economic 
strain; industrial efficiency; integrated management and mass 
production methods; strong self-regulating associations which 
adopted radical curative. measures during the major crises 
which the industry experienced from time to time. 

Female workers recruited from the rural areas comprise 
85 per cent of the employees in the Japanese cotton industry. 
Women work in the cotton mills either to help support their 
families or to earn wedding expenses and accumulate a dowry. 
The preponderance of female labor necessitated an elaborate 
dormitory system. Although the author describes this as a 
benevolent service to girls working far from home, one of the 
considerations which promoted this system was the three-shift 
operation and the necessity of maintaining a full supply of 
workers and the minimizing of absenteeism. It is clear that 
the wage payment charts do not fully reflect the fringe bene- 
fits that the dormitory system yields (including educational 
and recreational facilities and social opportunities). 

Japan imports cotton mainly from the United States but 
nine other countries are also sources of supply, over 150 types 
and staples being utilized in the mills. The author mentions 
that in this respect the position of Japan’s industry is com- 
parable to that of England where all cotton is imported. He 
takes pride in the fact that the art of blending fibers has 
attained much greater perfection in his country than any- 
where else. 


The author notes that Japan’s trading in raw cotton after 
World War I yielded large commercial profits which helped 
place the industry in a fortunate competitive position. He 
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credits joint purchasing, shipping, programming and curtail- 
ment programs with yielding great benefits and mentions that 
before World War II there were eleven industry-organized 
curtailment programs, the first occuring in 1890 and the last 
in 1930 (the latter continuing for seven years!). It is inter- 
esting to note that currently the Japanese cotton industry has 
imposed a 30 per cent curtailment but the regulation is now 
in government hands, administered by the Ministry of Inter- 
national Trade and Industry. It is obvious that the necessity 
of such a curtailment under existing world trade conditions 
is a reflection on the foresight of the industry. One must keep 
in mind that this industry was virtually destroyed during 
World War II and its present size and growth has occurred 
since that time; the excessive expansion has thus created the 
current burden of curtailment. 

Mr. Seki deplores Japan’s loss of many markets and blames 
this on the fact that Japanese exporters are hampered by reg- 
ulations, duties, and the difficulty of obtaining import li- 
censes. He mentions the competition from the growing syn- 
thetic industries, but does not agree with the predictions now 
being heard in Japan that synthetics will extinguish the cot- 
ton industry and implies that this development is being over- 
done. He urges the industry to pursue the development of its 
cotton textile production. He uses Japan’s need for foreign 
exchange as a justification for the more effective operation 
of the industry. 

A notable and significant omission is any detailed con- 
sideration of the all-important subject of -merchandising. The 
author’s preoccupation with financing, manufacturing, and 
comparative production accomplishments is characteristic of 
Japan’s approach to industrial operations. In the United States 
textile industry, merchandising is the function which translates 
into profits or losses the technical efficiency and skills involved 
in the production process; in this country the efficacy of the 
merchandising organization is what counts most. 


This reviewer feels that Japan has made substantial progress 
in overcoming her natural mistrust of foreigners and to a 
degree has overcome some of the undiscerning clannishness 
which has impeded maximum accomplishment. She has not 
seen fit to employ the services of merchandising and managing 
consultants as have many other countries, and, as a result, 
has frequently failed to fully understand the needs, problems 
and methods of some of the markets which should and could 
be more productive for her. That the Japanese industry de- 
serves the respect and admiration of the textile world cannot 
be questioned and the author is entirely justified in the pride 
he expresses. The weakness continues to be merchandising 
vision and coordination. 


New York BRUCE RABISON 


INDUSTRIAL CHANGE IN INDIA. Industrial Growth, Cap- 
ital Requirements, & Technological Change, 1937-55. By 
George Rosen. Published for the Center for International 
Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge. 
Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1958. 243 pp. $5.00. 


Not just another dry compilation of productivity statistics, 
ror just another handbook of industrial undertakings, invest- 
ments in plant and machinery, of capital structure and per- 
formance of labor, nor a comprehensive guide to Indian Gov- 
ernment planning, policies and aberrations, but somewhat of 
a combination of all three is this excellent study of India’s in- 
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dustrial growth. It is based on an examination of 5 specified 
basic industries (cement, paper, cotton textiles and sugar) 
from the so-called private sector of industry, plus the iron 
and steel industry, privately owned but far from free of operat- 
ing, pricing and sales controls. ‘ 


Although the book is perhaps not required reading for 
every industrialist, it would certainly be enlightening for econ- 
omists, financial consultants and industrial advisors to big 
business in India to be familiar with the information and 
sources on which the study is based, as well as the conclu- 
sions and trends it points. It is also valuable in what it in- 
dicates of the actual handling of big industry by government 
bureaucrats in action, particularly in the iron and steel indus- 
try. One gains the impression that much of the private steel 
expansion program might have been financed by the industry’s 
own profits and savings had it not been for the indecisive and 
unpredictable action of government policy as executed over 
a number of years, although, of course, private industry could 
hardly have been expected to finance the new government- 
owned steel plants. 


It would have been helpful if this book could have in- 
cluded at least a passing reference to jute textile manufactur- 
ing (an industry largely unique to India, certainly more so 
than cotton textiles) and a mention of the great Indian min- 
ing industry, as well as of another distinctive Indian under- 
taking, the plantation enterprises: (tea, coffee and raw jute). 
As a good deal of better thinking, based on the hard facts of 
trial and error in the Second Five Year Plan, has taken place 
since 1955, it would also have been helpful if an addendum 
had been published to provide a basis for comparison of pro- 
jections and conclusions right up to 1957 or even 1958. 


Those contemplating going into production on Indian soil, 
as well as those merely wishing to study the economic facts 
of life of industry there, would do well to keep this volume 
in their reference libraries. In particular, chapters 7, 8 and 
10 would probably be of greatest interest to a foreign capi- 
talist or industrialist seeking guidance. But it is to be hoped 
that they will always bear in mind that skilled business man- 
agement and industrial leadership must still be prepared to 
risk its capital and encounter the frustrations of bureaucratic 
dilatoriness, negative “head-wagging” and an impressive flow 
of politico-economic arithmetic. 

New York W. F. RIVERS 
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